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THE BAOBAB TREE—(Adansonia Digitata). 


Tue Baobab is a native of Senegal and other parts of the western coasts of 
Africa, from the Niger to Benin; ‘‘a part of the world,” says Adanson, 
“which has always been justly looked upon as the mother of monsters.” 
This celebrated French naturalist resided in Senegal for about five years, 
and was probably the first botanist who had the advantage of studying 
the Baobab in its native country. In 1756 M. Adanson communicated a 
very full account of this remarkable tree to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and his paper appears to be the chief source whence subsequent 
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writers have derived their knowledge of the Baobab. Adanson, also, in a 
letter addressed to Linneus, in 1758, describes minutely the distinctive 
characteristics of this remarkable tree; and makes allusion to its immense 
size, which has been said to exceed, at least in breadth, that of any other 
tree in the world. 

The Baobab has more the appearance of a forest than of a single tree. 
It is an immense hemispherical mass of foliage, sixty or seventy feet high, 
and from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet in diameter. 
The main trunk is very short in proportion to its size, being only ten or 
twelve feet high, whilst it is at least twenty-five feet'in diameter. Golberry, 
in his ‘ Travels in Africa,’ mentions a Baobab, the trunk of which measured 
upwards of thirty-four feet in diameter, and was about thirty feet high. 
The branches are of considerable size, and fifty or sixty feet long; the 
central branch rises perpendicularly, the others spread around in all direc- 
tions, the lower ones being nearly horizontal for the greater -part of their 
length, while the extremities frequently trail on the ground, from their 
own weight. The roots are much longer than the branches. ‘The central 
root descends perpendicularly to a great depth: the lateral ones extend 
horizontally, and are sometimes but a short distance below the surface of 
the ground. Adanson saw one of these roots, of which a great portion had 
been laid bare by the waters of a river: the uncovered part measured 
about one hundred and ten feet, and judging from its size he considered 
that forty or fifty feet might be still hidden. The bark of the trunk and 
older branches is about three-fourths of an inch thick, of an ash-grey colour, 
smooth to the touch, and having a shining appearance, as if varnished ; that 
on the younger branches is greenish. ‘The wood is soft, white, and ex- 
tremely light, being very litthe heavier than cork. ‘The leaves are very 
similar in general appearanee to those of the horse-chestnut, being some- 
what orbicular in outline, and divided into several elliptical lobes, which are 
entire at the margin, and vary in number from three to seven. They are 
alternate, and supported by a petiole, at the base of which are two small 
stipules; these are said by Adanson ¢o fall off as seon as the leaves expand. 
The leaves of very young trees are mndivided and nearly sessile ; the digi- 
tated leaves first make their appearance when the young plant is about a 
foot high. The flowers of the Baobab, as might be expected from the size 
of the tree, anewery large. The flower-bud is glebose, and nearly three inches 
in diameter ; when fully expanded, the flowers are usually about six inches 
in diameter. There are generally twoor three of these flowers on a branch, 
each being suspended by a peduncle whieh springs from the axis of one of 
the lower leaves, and bears a few scattered deciduous seales or bracts. 
The peduncle is a foot long, and one-third of an inch thick. The hand- 
some white flowers, like those of many other allied plants, expand in the 
morning, about sunrise, and close towards evening, thus affording an ex- 
ample of what Linneeus calls the sleep of plants. Golberry observes that 
the negroes assemble round the Baobabs to watch the expansion of their 
flowers ; and that each flower as it opens is saluted with ‘‘ Good morning, 
beautiful lady !” 

The fruit is from twelve to eighteen inches long, and six inches in 
diameter, and is suspended by a peduncle two feet long and nearly an inch 
thick. It is very hard and woody, and is covered with a greenish down. 
When cut across, the fruit is found to be divided into from ten to fourteen 
cells. The seeds are imbedded in a spongy substance, which is whitish 
in fresh and healthy fruits, and of a reddish hue in those which are badly 
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formed or very old; as it dries, it becomes friable and separates, either 
spontaneously or on receiving a very slight blow, into a number of irregular 
cells, each of which contains a single seed. 

The Baobab comes into leaf in June, flowers in July, matures its fruit 
in October and November, and in the latter month it loses its leaves. It 
is very common both in the island of Senegal and at the Cape de Verd, 
and along the coast to Sierra Leone: it is even met with at Galam, which 
is more than a-hundred leagues from the sea. The roots penetrate rocky 
soils with great difficulty, and if ever so slightly injured they decay ; this 
decay is soon communicated to the trunk, where its progress is very rapid 
and the tree quickly perishes. Hence it thrives best, and is most abundant, 
in wet shifting sands, such as those which extend from Senegal to Cape de 
Verd; while at Galam, where the soil is a hard stony clay, it occurs 
much less frequently, and is comparatively small. 

Besides a general rottenness or decay arising from injuries received by 
the root, this tree is occasionally subject to another disease, most probably 
produced by a fungus somewhat similar to that causing the dry rot, which 
spreads through the woody portion, and reduces it to the consistence of the 
pith, without either altering the colour of the wood or changing the dis- 
position of its fibres. The bark also remains uninjured, and there is nothing 
in the external appearance to indicate the operations of the insiduous enemy 
within. When thus affected, the tree is frequently unable to resist the 
force of the wind. Adanson met with one in an island near Senegal, the 
trunk of which had been broken asunder in the middle during a gale. 
The trunk, at the time he saw it, was inhabited by an immense number of 
large coleopterous larvee. ‘The disease by which the tree was destroyed 
had most probably made considerable progress before the insects deposited 
their eggs in the trunk; at all events we know this to be the case with 
willows and other trees, which are seldom if ever attacked when in a sound 
and healthy state. 

The rapid decay of a fine specimen of this tree, which grew at Colabah 
in Bombay, is doubtless to be attributed to the same disease. This tree— 
one of the finest in Western India—was forty-four feet in circumference. 
In May 1840, it was vigorous and apparently healthy ; a few months after 
that time the large branches began to fall off, and the ravages of disease 
proceeded with great rapidity. On examination, the decayed portions were 
found to be perforated in all directions, like the one seen by Adanson, by 
the larve of a beetle, which were reducing the whole to a powder re- 
sembling sawdust. Some idea of the ravages of these larve may be 
formed from the statement, that a piece of the tree three feet long and 
eight inches in girth, apparently healtny and sound, was found to be so 
thoroughly perforated that scarcely two inches of solid wood could be found 
entire. 

There is no doubt that the Baobab lives to a very great age, as may 
be inferred from its enormous bulk. Adanson’s observations on some trees 
which he met with in one of the Magdalen Islands, led him to the conclusion 
that they were growing there at the time of the Deluge; consequently that 
they were, at the time he saw them, upwards of five thousand years old. 
This conclusion, however, is in all probability erroneous; Adanson’s 
arguments being founded solely on the observed annual rate of increase of 
young trees in height and diameter, not upon an examination of the annular 
layers of wood in the individual trees in question. 

The Baobab tree is found in great numbers, and of enormous size, in the 
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ruins of Mandoo and its environs, in Northern India. The Mahometans 
fondly treasure this tree asa relic of Moslem sovereignty, believing it 
(though mistakenly) to have been brought by the northern conquerors to 
embellish their imperial residences in the East; and, moreover, that it 
languishes and dies in any Indian soil but that favoured as the abode of 
royalty. Sooner, therefore, would they lose an arm than a branch from 
this boasted tree, although its insidious inroads have done more to complete 
the ruins of Mandoo than either the hand of time or any other destroyer ; 
rooting itself in every crevice of the walls and roofs, and uptearing with its 
giant arms enormous masses of masonry. The Baobab, however, is con- 
sidered, by the most competent authorities, to be indigenous nowhere but 
in those places on the western coast of Africa which have before been men- 
tioned ; though its introduction into Asia, America, and the West India 
Islands, may be readily accounted for by the fact that the negroes, where- 
ever they go, are in the habit of carrying with them the seeds of-such plants 
as they make use of in cooking, or for other purposes. Amongst these are 
the Baobab, two kinds of cotton, the tamarind, several sorts of beans, the 
water-melon, &c., all of which are now found in America, where they have 
every appearance of being indigenous, although many of them have not 
received American names. 

Various uses are made by the negroes of the different parts of this tree. 
The mucilaginous emollient quality, common to the Mallow tribe (to which 
it belongs), resides principally in the bark and leaves ; these are dried in the 
shade, in a free current of air, then reduced to a powder, which is of a 
beautiful green colour and nearly tasteless. This powder is kept in a dry 
place in calico bags, and is called /alo. The negroes make daily use of the 
lalo in their food, for the purpose of keeping up an abundant perspiration 
and cooling the blood. The fruit of the Baobab appears to be as useful as 
the leaves; in a recent state its flesh is slightly acid and of an agreeable 
flavour, and its juice, mixed with sugar and water, forms a refreshing 
beverage in pestilential fevers. ‘The fleshy covering of the seeds, when 
dry, is reduced to an impalpable powder, which was formerly sold as a 
medicine, under the incorrect name of terra sigillata, or Lemnian earth. 
Monkeys are said to feed on the seeds: these are about the size of a 
bean, shining, and of a brownish colour, and are made into necklaces by 
the negroes. The shell of the fruit, and even the fruit itself when spoiled 
for eating, is burned, and the ley obtained from the ashes, boiled with 
rancid palm oil, forms an excellent soap. 

It has been previously stated that the roots of such Baobab trees as grow 
in stony ground are liable to injury, and that in consequence their trunks 
decay and become hollow. The negroes take advantage of the cavities 
thus formed, and shape them regularly into chambers, or rather vast 
caverns, wherein they deposit the bodies of those whom they deem unwor- 
thy to receive the ordinary rites of burial. Of this class are persons called 
guiriots : these are the poets, musicians, and players, of both sexes, who are 
hired to preside over and assist at dances and other entertainments, to 
which they impart much life and spirit by their buffooneries. ‘The negroes 
regard these people, while living, with a kind of superstitious awe and 
reverence; but no sooner are they dead, than such feelings give place to 
horror and contempt: the natives then neither allow their bodies to be 
buried in the earth nor cast into the waters, imagining that if thus disposed 
of, the fish in the latter would be destroyed, and that the former would 
produce no food. By way of averting these evils, the bodies of the guiriots 
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are suspended within the hollow trunks of the Baobab, the entrances to 
which are closed with planks, and there, without being embalmed, they 
quickly dry up and become converted into a kind of mummy. 

But it appears that the Baobab is not exclusively appropriated as a 
receptacle of the dead: the one measured by Golberry was hollow, and 
used as their hall of assembly by the inhabitants of the valley of Dock- 
Gagnack. ‘The entrance was seventeen feet high, and faced a lake; the 
neight of the cavity itself was twenty feet and its diameter twenty-one. 
The negroes had ornamented the sides of the doorway and the interior of the 
cavern with rude sculptures in reli¢f. The party pitched their tents by the 
side of this tree, and M. Golberry was so well pleased with the chamber, 
that he ordered his bed to be placed within it, intending to pass the night 
there. This however caused so much dissatisfaction among the natives, 
that he abandoned his intention, although the chiefs would not have pre- 
vented him from carrying it into effect. He states that he had no occasion 
to repent his forbearance, having been afterwards treated with the greatest 
kindness by the natives. 

In Dr. Wilson’s notes it is mentioned that he visited one of these trees in 
India, which the Bairagees, whom he found sitting in its shade, told him 
was the only one in the world, and requested him to take off his shoes as 
he approached it, an honour which himself and party declined paying. He 
was informed that several devotees nightly took up their quarters in the 
hollow trunk of this tree. 

It is also stated that in South America the natives hollow out the trunk 
of the Baobab and use it as a habitation, and that the tree thus hollowed 
continues to grow and flourish so long as the sap-wood and bark remain, 
The wild bees of Abyssinia are also reported to deposit their honey in this 
tree, and that the honey stored therein is the best in the country. 

The above are among the most important facts hitherto brought to light 
respecting this wonderful tree, which yet presents much scope for interesting 
investigation to the naturalists who may be fortunate enough to meet with 
it in situations favourable to its naturally magnificent development. 


IT’S OF NO USE.—No. VI. 


“You are ill,” said Mr. Edward Nelthorpe, the curate of the town, seating 
himself composedly by the side of Collins. ‘I hope I have not alarmed 
you.” He paused a few instants, and then quietly added—“I wish to 
know which is the nearest way to Morton?” 

The misguided man, relieved of his first apprehension by Mr. Nelthorpe’s 
manner, began to recover himself He believed that his intentions had 
not been suspected, and the shame of detection in some degree subsided. 
It was impossible for him, however, to rally entirely; he struggled hard 
to overcome his emotion but could not; he endeavoured to return an 
answer, but his voice failed him; he gave a deep sigh, and burying his 
face in his hands, and placing his head between his knees, he burst into 
tears. 

Mr. Nelthorpe did not offer to interrupt him, but allowed his over- 
burdened heart thus to relieve itself. Seeing the unhappy man at length 
more calm, he addressed a few words of kindness to him, professing, whilst 
he had no desire to pry into any person’s secrets, to be willing to receive 
any communication from him that he might be disposed to make. 

Collins, however, was wretched rather than penitent. He was humbled 
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in his own estimation, but he yet wanted the courage and the virtue to 
humble himself in the esteem of another. He thanked Mr. Nelthorpe, 
giving him as the cause of his distress the illness of his son, and he hinted 
at the state of his affairs, which he indirectly ascribed to the loss of the 
use of his had, and the expenses thereby entailed upon him and his family. 

Mr. Nelthorpe heard him without interruption. He well knew the life 
Collins led, but it was his aim to win confidence instead of repelling it, which 
he was aware would be the certain result of an apparent anxiety to effect 
his purpose. Unwilling, however, to leave him alone, he again expressed 
his wish to learn the nearest way to thie next village; and hearing, as he 
already knew, that it lay through the wood, he asked Collins to ace ompany 
him, and guide him through its intricacies. 1t was impossible for the latter 
to refuse this request, and the two commenced their walk together. Mr. 
Nelthorpe now put forth all his powers to ingratiate himself with his com- 
panion, and to cheer and soothe him. Collins saw his kindness, and was 
not altogether proof against it; but he felt it utterly impossible to open 
his heart fully to him. Enough, however, had been said to break the ice 
—an understanding was commenced between them, which favourable cir- 
cumstances might ripen into confidence. ‘They had now reached the other 
side of the wood. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Nelthorpe, “ you will have no objection to wait a 
little while for me. We were so deeply engaged in conversation as we 
came along, that I am not sure I could find my way back again.” 

Collins readily consented to do this. There was a charm in the young 
divine’s manner that soothed and won him, and as he staid by the wood 
side waiting his return, he reviewed the discourse they had held by the 
way. He “felt more and more impressed with a respect both for Mr. 
Nelthorpe and his words, and a more salutary shame at his own conduct. 
Mr. Nelthorpe was rather longer than he expected before he came back, 
and he expressed his regret at “having detained him; but Collins was glad 


rather than sorry to have some excuse to delay going home. ‘The walk. 


was not less profitable or agreeable than it had been before. As they 
parted, Mr. Nelthorpe thanked his guide for the assistance he had given 
him, and bade him remember that if at any time he could be of service 

him, or that his counsel or opinion seemed desirable, he would make 
no scruple in applying to him; “ For,” said he, “I shall be glad to assist 
you.” And Collins would at that moment have been glad too, if any other 
tongue than his own could have i imparted to Mr. Nelthorpe all that he wished 
him to know. 

The dinner hour was passed when he reached his own ees but as 
this was nothing remarkable, no notice was taken of it by Jane. He felt 
rather asliamed to ask for food ; but at length telling his wife that he had 
been to Morton to show the young curate the way, and that he should be 
glad of something to eat, his wish was immediately met by his wife, not by 
her offering him the scanty remains of their own meal, but by proposing to 
him to fry for him some eggs and bacon, which she knew he was fond of. 

** But it will be giving you so much trouble,” said he; “a bit of bread 
and cheese, anything will do.” 

Oh! who can tell the effect of a few words of kindness on the heart of 
a suffering wife. Had Collins spoken harshly, or shown by his manner 
that he had been indulging himself as usual, Jane would have obeyed him 
with unmoved though sad countenance. She now turned gently towards 
him, the large tears starting into her eyes. 
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‘Tt will be no trouble,” replied she; ‘I will do it directly ;”? and she 
prepared with alacrity to perform what she intended. 

Collins could not look either at her or his son, He spoke kindly to 
each, inquired whether the order was completed, and having heard that it 
had been carried home in good time, he expressed his pleasure ; but he 
spoke with averted eyes, and oc casionally his manner was constrained and 
awkward. Jane, however, took no notice of it, and seeing that he avoided 
any allusion to the previous night, she was careful to do the same. The 
next day, and for several sueceeding days, he came regularly into the shop, 
taking an apparent interest in all that was going on, and never once leaving 
his home, though invited by some of his associates to join them. Jane 
could not but be aware of the alteration, and her surprise was excited by 
it. She connected the change with the circumstance of his walk with 
Mr. Nelthorpe, and she thought it possible that the latter might have 
spoken to him on the subject of his conduct, which was no longer a secret. 
She prudently, however, made no observation to her husband, nor did she 
communicate her suspicion to her son, but she thanked God in her heart 
for the change, whatever might be the cause, and earnestly prayed that it 
might be something more than temporary. 

The accounts had been sadly neglected, and the business mismanaged. 
Collins had persisted in having the care of the books, and as has been 
before mentioned, he would receive and spend the money, and forget to give 
credit for the payment. He had also a very bad habit of paying his own 
bills by instalments, giving a little to one and a little to another, tostop, as 
he said, their mouths, and but very rarely clearing off the whole debt. As 
he took no account himself of these transactions, or at least a very irregular 
one, advantage was both inadvertently and designedly taken of him. Some 
bills, therefore, he paid twice, while the amount of others was scarcely 
diminished. He now, however, set himself regularly to work to look into 
his affairs. He soon found enough to tempt him to relinquish the task ; 
but there was one by him, who, seeing that he was in earnest, encouraged 
and assisted him. Jane flinched not, upbraided not; she sat by his side 
when she was able, recalling payments that she was aware of to his memory, 
and suggesting the probability of others ; but when, at length, order was 
brought out of this confusion, the balance fairly struck, and the sum of 
one hundred pounds and upwards shown as the result, she looked at her 
husband in mute consternation. 

“We shall never pay it,” cried Collins, “I have ruined you all, and 
myself too. Jane, you ought to hate the sight of me.” 

** Never,” replied she, calmly but firmly ; “‘a wife may blame her husband 
when she is forced to it, but, if her own heart be right, she can never hate 
him. No, let us rather think what is to be done.” 

“Tt’s no use thinking,” said he, despondingly, “the thing’s done, and 
our ruin is sealed.” 

* Our neighbour would say, no doubt, it’s of no use,” said Jane, with a 
faint smile; “but that is no reason that we should. If you could but 
write—that poor hand—” 

‘** Makes me ashamed of myself: don’t put me in mind of it,” returned 
Collins, hastily, and he was silent for a few irstants. “ But, Jane,” ex- 
claimed he, with animation, ‘“ suppose I learn to write with my left hand. 
I thought of it before, but that accursed drink made me too idle and good- 
for-nothing to follow it up. What think you of that! we don’t want for 
work, thanks to you and Richard, and if the accounts were kept well, and 
I could get a little something to do—” 
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“‘ Why, I would not give ourselves up for lost,” said Jane, briskly. “I 
will do my part.” 

“That you will to the very utmost,” cried he warmly; “ you have not 
the heart, Jane, to say if you will do yours; bat I will do it without being 
asked, and I will keep my promise—” 

* God aiding you,” said Jane softly. 

‘ Right,” replied he, “and I will seek His aid too. Jane, the religion 
that is full of words, full of comparisons, full of reproaches, goes for nothing, 
and for worse than nothing with most husbands. The religion that proves 
itself in forbearance, in kindness, in forgiveness—,” he paused, looked her 
full in the face. ‘‘ What! you do forgive me (for Jane was sobbing on 
his shoulder, and he wept to bear her company). Yes, that religion is 
real,—is, as it comes from God, strong to melt the hardest heart, and to 
shame the cruel one into tenderness.” 

The project to learn to write was immediately put into execution. 
Without seeming to throw himself in the way of Collins, Mr. Nelthorpe 
had never lost sight of him. He had always some little pretext for calling 
atthe house. Strings were broken, buttons were to be replaced, alterations 
to be made. All was perfectly natural, and Collins, each time that he saw 


him, felt more and more drawn towards him. His present intention of 


learning to write was mentioned to Mr. Nelthorpe, and warmly encouraged 
by him, he himself promising to assist him. 

The difficulty was very soon overcome, and Collins, ina short time, wrote 
better with his left hand than he had ever done with his right. As he 
was clever at accounts, and had a great deal of leisure, he would gladly 
have undertaken the books of any of his neighbours ; but there is a jealousy 
in these matters, especially in a country town—one tradesman feeling it ob- 
noxious that another should know anything of his affairs. This prejudice 
stood greatly in his way for some time. Still he continued to make the 
offer of assistance to his acquaintance, and by degrees he obtained oc- 
casional employment. At first, those to whom he applied were afraid to 
trust him; many well knew what his former habits were, however sober 
he might then appear, and time was necessary to establish anything like 
confidence in him. 

Among those who at first occasionally, and afterwards constantly em- 
ployed him, was Miles. Instead of making out his weekly accounts on 
Sunday, as he had been in the habit of doing, he had been persuaded by 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Grey, to let Collins have the charge of them. 
The good woman had long urged the impropriety of the practice as an 
infringement on the duties of the Sabbath; but Miles had declared he 
had no other opportunity, and she had deemed it better to withhold further 
remonstrance. The present arrangement was in every respect satisfactory 
to all parties, and Collins gradually acquired not only the good will he 
had formerly enjoyed in the family, but as nearer intimacy showed his 
worth, the cordial esteem of all. He had made no scruple of communi- 
cating the state of his affairs to Miles, the fearful sum of money that he 
owed pressed heavily on his spirits, and though he had succeeded in lessen- 
ing the amount, he was subject to much inconvenience and mortification. 

The children were all gone to bed, and Miles, his wife and mother-in-law, 
were sitting by the table on which they had just had their supper, where 
now stood a little pitcher of beer, a a glass and a pipe. 

Miles took the last in his hand, and as he leisurely filled it with tobacco, 
he murmured :—-“I have something particular to say,” and the tobacco 
was pressed harder, “something I want to consult with you about.” 
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Martha opened her eyes wide, and looked at her husband. “ Consult 
with us about,” she longed to say, but she checked herself and let him 
proceed. 

The pipe was full, Miles drew the candle a little nearer to him, and 
applying the bowl of the pipe to the flame, and giving two or three puffs, 
the operation was complete and the odour of the tobacco filled the room. 
Still Miles was silent; Martha watched him, earnestly awaiting what he 
had to say, for her curiosity was excited to the utmost. 

“ Well, what were you going to say?” she would have asked, had she 
dared, but her courage failing her, she shifted her tack, and approached him 
by a sidewind. ‘ What did you say ?” demanded she. 

Miles did not seem to hear her, at least he paid no attention to her 
question. ‘That Collins is a good sort of fellow after all,” said he, and a 
wreath of smoke followed the words. 

“He is wonderfully altered for the better, replied Mrs. Grey, “and 
how glad am I to see it!” 

“ But who would have thought it,” observed Martha; “Iam sure had 
any one foretold such an alteration in him in my hearing, I should have 
said, where's the use of it all, what he has been, he will be, and you'll see 
it; but wonders will never cease in this world.” 

** Many who have lived as long in the world, and seen as much as I 
have,” said Mrs. Grey, “ would feel less surprise than pleasure at such 
a change. It is but another proof of the power of God’s grace in any 
heart that does not close itself against it.” 

“The poor fellow is sadly hampered about money,” said Miles; “ what 
good a nice little round sum would do him just now, it would set him 
again on his legs. and make a man of him for life.” 

“No doubt it would,” returned Martha; “ but nice little round sums of 
money don’t come every day, nor any day we want it.” 

“If ever a woman deserved to be made happy,” said Miles, “it is 
Collins’ wife.” 

“ T’m sure I heartily agree to that,” said Mrs. Grey, warmly. 

“She is a great deal the better of the two, in my mind,” observed 
Martha, “ she’s been thrown away upon him, as any one that knows them 
may see ; there is not a thing in the world that I would not do for her.” 

“She is a pattern of a wife and mother,” said Miles. 

“ Poor thing!” observed Mrs. Grey, “she has had a hard bed to lie 
upon ; but there’s many a head that rests on down that might envy a heart 
like hers.” 

“ This has been the best year to me that I have had since I have been 
in business,” said Miles; “I have not had one bad debt, and I have got 
many new customers.” 

Both his hearers expressed their satisfaction ; but Martha could not help 
secretly wishing that the improvement in her husband’s temper had kept 
pace with his success. 

“ What say you both to my lending the poor fellow fifty pounds?” said 
Miles, suddenly turning to them. 

“Say,” replied Martha, “what should we say? It is a neighbour’s 
part to assist another, and your duty to do it, and where’s the use of saying 
any more about it ?” 

“But to provide for a wife and children is a serious thing,” returned 
Miles, “ and one good year’s business does not insure another. Capital 
too is a great help to any man, and there is not a tradesman in the world 
who does not like to get on.” 
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“ T don’t see the use of so many words about a thing that is as plain as 
the nose in one’s face,” replied Martha ; “ right ¢s right, and all the talking 
in the world can’t alter it. ‘Do unto others as you would be done by,’ 
that is rule enough for anybody.” 

“* Mother,” said Miles, “ you don’t say a word ; I should like to hear what 
you think.” 

* John,” replied she, “ when our opinion is asked, it is not right to say 
at the moment what is uppermost in our mind, though nine times out of 
ten, the first thought is the best, especially in matters of duty. I cannot 
but approve of your willingness to help a neighbour, but when nearer ties 
come in the way—” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Miles, hastily, “that’s what I have said ; the wife and 
-hildren do and must make me hesitate.” 

“ You don’t hesitate, John,” replied Mrs. Grey, smiling ; 3 “your mind is 
made up, all you want is for us to encourage you, isn’t it so ?” 

** Well, perhaps you are right,” returned he, “ I wish to do it, but I did 
not think I was justified quite in pleasing myself without saying a word to 


you.” 


“ Then I do encourage you, and heartily too,” said the good old woman ; 
“if you were to lose the money, which I do not fear, it would not ruin 
you ; but this act of brotherly kindness will bring a blessing with it ; it will 
be alms laid up in the storehouse of God’s memory as riches for you and 
yours. Let him have the money.” 

“ That’s what I maintain,” cried Martha; “didn’t I say it was no use 
talking so much about it, you are come to my way of thinking at last. 
I only wish it was not too late to tell them about it to night ; it is so pleasant 
to go to bed with a happy heart.” 

** Why, what o’clock is it?” said Miles. 

“* Not half-past nine,” replied she. 

* No more?” said he, instantly laying down his pipe, “ then I will go to 
Collins at once; I shall be dreadfully bus sy to-morrow ; it is the worst day 
I have, I shan’t care to speak to any one.’ 

“‘ Nor any one to speak to you, I fancy,” said Martha, as he closed the 
door. “QO dear, what a pity it is that he should have such a temper as 
he has !” 

“It is a pity,” replied Mrs. Grey ; “it spoils a good and a kind man ; 
but it is better, Martha, to look at ‘the bright side and be thankful, than to 
dwell on the dark, and spy out every little spot only to make ourselves 
unhappy.” 

“ At all events,” said Martha, “‘there’s no use in complaining about it. 
I have — that up a long time ago.” 

Mrs. Grey smiled. “1 am glad to hear it,” said she; “there is no 
better way, you may depend upon it.” She paused, and her thoughts led 
her into their neighbours’ house. “ Poor things! I can almost fancy how 
they will feel this.” 

“J wish Miles would come back !” said Martha; “I long to know how 
they take it, especially Jane; but it’s wonderful how she keeps things to 
herself, and what strength she has; my heart would have broken into a 
thousand pieces, when she has never uttered a word; and how she has 
been tried! But I won’t talk about it; if I do, my old dislike of her 
husband will come to life again, and there’s no use in that.” 

“ None at all,” replied Mrs. Grey, hardly knowing what she said. “ I 
begin to think, too, that Miles is gone a good while.” 


[ 515 ] 
EGGS. 


More than a hundred millions of eggs* are sent yearly to London from the 
adjacent ports of France and Belgium. What a wonderful cackling of 
hens, and what a number of hens must there be to lay somany eggs! If 
we allow that 100 eggs are annually laid by each hen, 1,000,000 hens must 
be engaged in providing this useful and nutritious article of food for fhe 
great metropolis. But to this vast number of eggs, and to this crowd of 
hens of foreign origin, must be added the home supply, of which there is no 
accurate statement to be obtained; but as it is from this latter quantity 
that the boiled eggs are selected, which make the chief part of the daily 
breakfast of thousands of Londoners, we shall be far below the truth if we 
state that the home market receives 30,000,000 of eggs annually, for this 
gives but twelve English eggs to each inhabitant of London; so that 
altogether 130,000,000 of eggs are consumed in that vast town. But why 
should we receive 100,000,000 of foreign eggs? Could not England 
export eggs as well as France and Belgium? ‘The fact is, that up to this 
period those profitable sources of income, the poultry yard and dairy, have 
been. neglected by their proper mistresses. Unless the farmer’s wife and 
daughters look into the affairs of ducks and geese, poultry and eggs, cheese 
and butter, no profit will be realized ; on the contrary, loss will be sustained. 
And so, when high prices for grain brought large profits to the farmer, he 
allowed his family to neglect that which then did not appear to be of much 
consequence to him. Painting and the piano, embroidery and worsted 
work, were more to the taste of the ladies of the parlour than the churn or 
the cheese-vat. But the Corn Laws are gone; and farmers, like all other 
tradesmen, must make the best of everything, in order to live and prosper ; 
and so the looking after eggs and poultry may once more become a 
necessary employment to those, who will not find the advantages and 
accomplishments of a good education thrown away, if a portion of their 
time be spent in contributing to their husbands’ and fathers’ income. 
Again, consider what 130,000,000 eggs will cost the consumer: if we 
reckon them thirteen fora shilling, not less a sum than 500,000/. must be 
paid for this article of food alone. c 

What a wonderful idea does this minute portion of our food give of the 
demand which a city of 2,000,000 inhabitants has for food! “Their cry 
goeth up day and night ;” but ferw send it to the Giver of all good, and the 
Bestower of all blessings. And then consider that a multitude as great as 
now dwells in London—some in palaces, some crowded and huddled together 
in damp cellars, or in not less unwholesome chambers—did three thousand 
years ago leave Egypt, at the dead of night, with no food but what they 
could hastily snatch up, and that unprepared for baking, with nothing to 
shelter them from the sky above, and with nothing to cast upon the earth 
beneath ; and then when we call to mind that for forty years this multitude, 
which consisted of 600,000 men, besides women and children, lived in a 
wilderness as barren as Cheapside or Fleet Street, without receiving any 
food from any foreign country ; and that this is an historic fact, as notorious 
as that there is a church in London called St. Paul’s, can we conceive a 
person to be so stupidly wicked as to refuse to believe, that the food which 
they ate was supplied to them miraculously, or, which is the same thing, by 
the especial and direct agency of God himself? 


* In the year 1852, 108,000,000 were imported ; and in the year 1851, 
115,000,000. 
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Among the great towns which have disappeared from the map of the 
world, the one most like London was Nineveh. 

Nineveh had a population of not less than 700,000 souls ; it was situated 
on a river, in a country remarkable for its fertility, and was the chief city 
of, then, the most renowned and ancient empire of the world. It had 
magnificent temples and noble palaces: it must have been supplied, as 
London is, by the labour of thousands of husbandmen; and these, again, 
conveyed the riches they received into numerous channels, which, spreading 
in every direction, increased with the comforts of life the population, which 
needed them. Yet, in the height of its power, was Nineveh stricken: a 
hundred years after its fall, its place was a matter of dispute: a few wild 
hordes now exist where thousands formerly dwelt, and silence has usurped 
the place of music and songs. 

Jonah was listened to in the streets of Nineveh, and its doom was post- 
poned ; what woe may fall on London when the ministers of Christ are un- 
heeded in her churches ! 

H. G. T. 
SEA-COAST AND SHORES OF CILICIA.—No, IX, 
CZESAREA. 


CSAREA was a city and port built by Herod the Great im honour of 
Augustus Cesar, after whom he named it, and dedicated it to that Emperor 
in the twenty-eighth year of his reign. Upon this occasion it is related 
that Herod assembled from all parts of the world the most skilful musicians, 
wrestlers, and gladiators, so that the ceremony might be rendered illustrious 
by a degree of splendour and profusion heretofore unrivalled on like 
occasions. Czsarea, from being an obscure fortress, in the course of ten 
years sprang up to be the most celebrated and flourishing city of all Syria. 
This festival was to be renewed once in every fifth year; but the note of 
the lute is silent, and the sword of the warrior rusted away into nothing- 
ness; whilst Herculean frames, that strove every muscle for the mastery, 
are mingled with the dust and sunk into oblivion with the halls and palaces 
of the once-famed city. 

In our progress southward from Carmel we had halted to examine the 
magnificent ruins of Athlete, called also Petra Incisa and Castel Pelligrino 
—a confused mass of the dilapidations of different ages. Whilst busy 
investigating this strange conglomeration of the remnants of opulence and 
fame, the sun set upon our inquisitiveness, and the warning voice of the 
muleteer urged us to resume the line of march, though not without many 
regrets. But the neighbourhood had at all times a bad reputation for 
being infested with marauding Arabs; and to be overtaken by darkness in 
its vicinity was anything but desirable. Making all speed, we hurried 
over the sandy road for the distance of about three-quarters of a mile, and 
then came upon a rising level, where the sand had become rock, which had 
been scooped out by the hand of man on all sides for nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference; this was apparently one of those vast necropolises (cities of the 
dead) which undermined the earth in the neighbourhood of most ancient 
cities, such as the one towards which we were now hastening. Passing by this 
also, we entered on a barren region as far as we could see; nothing but 
sand and brushwood, save on that side where the restless ocean ceaselessly 
rolled her surge upon the beach, or dashed with loud echoing bellow into 
the caverns and recesses of the sandy cliffs. The short-lived twilight was 
a time of solemn, intense silence: the wind moaned plaintively over the 
wilderness, chanting a requiem over the fallen greatness of cities and their 
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hosts, fast sunk in oblivion ; the tinkling bells of the mules and the boiling 
surge were the music of the requiem—an apt accompaniment to the 
mournful voice of the wind. Now darkness gathered in around us, and 
heaven hung out her million lanterns to light us on our way. Sometimes 
we passed over the verge of a hollow precipice, whose caverns re-echoed the 
heavy tread of our cavalcade; and then we could look down upon it into 
that mirror of the heavens, the ocean, and there watch the flickering reflec- 
tion of the stars, calling to mind Heber’s sweet verses :— 
“ Reflected in the lake I love 
To see the stars of heaven glow; 
So tranquil in the sky above, 

So restless in the stream below.” 

We had not been long benighted before the pale moon came scrambling 
over the distant hills of Judea, and shed her sweet, mild rays around us—a 
comfort and a solace to the weary wayfarer. The night was cool and 
bracing, and our horses stepped forward with revived energies, now that 
the heat and tormenting flies had ceased to oppress and annoy them. 
Presently, in the uncertain light, we discovered not far before us the mounds 
and ruins which occupy the site of the once-great city of Herod; and 
arriving we alighted for the night, determined under the canopy of our tents 
to repose for one brief night on the site of the tower of Strato and the city 
named after Augustus Cesar. Not a vestige of human habitation was to 
be seen, nor even so much as the rough hair tent of a Turcoman gipsy: 
utter desolation reigned around the spot. We prowled about the prostrate 
city, not without caution; for from amongst the crumbling masses of 
amphitheatres and palaces more than one snake wriggled across our path- 
way, and many a startled jackal sped over the waste, yelling indignation 
or terror at our intrusion. Groping our way round the margin of a deep 
pit that had evidently been used as a quarry in more modern times—most 
possibly when Djezzar Pacha ransacked the ruins for the rare and beautiful 
marble columns and other ornaments that now decorate the mosque, the 
fountain, the bath, and the palace, constructed by that ruthless tyrant at 
Acre—we descended into a species of ancient amphitheatre, half-choked 
up with rubbish and sand, and thickly set with the cactus or prickly pear. 
Having scrambled up to the opposite side we seated ourselves upon a 
prostrate broken marble column, whose basework displayed some exquisite 
chiseling, and here, lost in reverie, we meditated on the sad fate that had 
befallen the city. ‘And after certain days king Agrippa and Bernice 
came unto Ceesarea to salute Festus.” (Acts xxv. 13.) With what luxury 
and what pomp must they have come! how were the loud demonstrations 
of welcome echoed and caught up from street to street, from city gate to 
palace! where were the thousands of lamps that doubtless threw a bright 
glare on the obscure night air! where the soft notes of the flute, the dul- 
cimer, and the harp—the noisy clatter of the drums and tambourines, the 
hoarse shout of merriment, or the roar of applause that greeted each 
vanquisher in athletic game!—the sunny smile and bright eye of pleasure 
of the damsel that watched her lover’s prowess as a gladiator !—the sump- 
tuous entertainments, vessels of gold and silver, cups overflowing with 
nectar !—the scenes of the festive boards in palaces that strove to outrival 
the feast of Belshazzar in splendour and sumptuous entertainment—where 
were these, and many such like scenes connected with the pristine glory 
of Cesarea, fled! ‘The sea murmured hoarsely against the sandy beach, 
or the deep hollow echo of the waves in the subterranean caves mingled 
with the moaning of the night breeze ; the prowling jackals howled mourn- 
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fully ; the small night-owl hooted dismally to its wakeful mate, and some- 
times the low, gurgling, frightful cry of the craven hyena startled the 
solitude of our retreat. Nor lute, nor harp, nor voice of man, nor palace, 
nor lamp remained: a clear, serene heaven—a deep sea full of phosphoric 
brilliancy—a moon palely bright—the prostrate ruins and the wilderness of 
sands and brushwood—were all that was to be seen, or heard, or felt, or 
talked about of that famous city of Herod. Could the dead rise up 
from their graves, as men wake out of a sleep, they would come to us 
strangers and wayfarers in the land, and inquire for the city of their birth— 
so complete, so fearful has been its desolation—an example for other cities 
and other people of the blasphemy of such pride as that displayed by 
Herod’s vainglorious descendant, whose fearful end in this very wreck of 
a city, and the ruin of the city itself, seem without a doubt to have been a 
just retribution on a stiff-necked and wicked generation. 

And now the theme of our thoughts recurs toa more brilliant, a far 
brighter and lasting renown for the fallen city of Cesarea—a renown 
which shall ever outlive its earthly palaces and vain pomps, and preserve 
its name through all generations, till years shall cease to roll on, and the 
kingdoms of this earth be for ever blotted out. We remember that possibly 
within hearing of where we are now seated, perhaps on the very identical 
spot, the great orator and Apostle St. Paul, “reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come.” (Acts xxiv. 50.) Here, also, after 
his two years’ unjust imprisonment, he addressed Festus and Agrippa in 
these memorable words: “‘ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. And Paul said, I would to God that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds. (Acts xxvi. 27—29.) May 
God grant that the countless stones and ruins now scattered on the site of 
Czesarea may yet be reared up to form a Christian town with a Christian 
church, from whose pulpit the text may be ofttimes expounded on the very 
spot where the words of the Apostle dropped in the spirit from his mouth, 
and were recorded as a trophy of Christian eloquence for ever! 

There is no reason why Caesarea should not be adopted as a site fora 
town: there are streams close at hand, and doubtless many springs and 
wells might be discovered and dug; the position is airy, and must be 
healthy ; and the port affords even greater facilities for shipping than either 
those of Jafla or Beyrout. ‘Time and cultivation would soon bring to light 
again the rose of Sharon, and the orange-tree and lemon would thrive here 
as well as they do in the neighbourhood of Jaffa. 

The moon had waned far into night when the heavy night-dew warned 
us to be careful of too much exposure to its sometimes pernicious effects ; 
and waking up from our long and deep reverie, more cheerful at its end 
than in the earlier part, we rose up with lighter hearts, and tracing our 
way home by the deep imprints our footsteps had left in the sand, which 
marks must have been as rare to the keen eye of the jackal as were ever 
those encountered by Robinson Crusoe in his solitude, we regained our 
tents, weary with thinking and tired from travel; and when we retired to 
rest for the night, and when we awoke with the first grey streak of morning 
next day, our last and first waking thoughts were a happy kind of con- 
scientiousness that our beds actually rested on the earth of that Caesarea 
where Philip the Evangelist had received Paul and his companions, and 


where the devout man Cornelius sent unto Joppa to seek for the Apostle 
St. Peter. 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 


FLowers are blooming, and green boughs are waving, and summer is come. 
The cuckoo’s voice has long been heard over the hills as a never-failing 
token of spring, and we were ready tu hail it in the words of our oldest 
English ballad,— 
“Cuckoo, Cuckoo ! 
Well singest thou cuckoo, 
Mayest thou never cease !” 
But the sweetest of all our wild singers has come with the summer to give 
us a music far richer than that of the cuckoo’s unvarying tones. The 
brown Nightingale* (Philomela luscinia) is singing now, and the clear 
loud notes, changing ever as the song proceeds, fill the wood with their 
echoes, and are answered repeatedly by kindred voices in far-distant trees. 
“Tf, the quiet brooklet leaving, 
Up the stony vale I wind— 
Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades | leave behind— 
By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales with joyous cheer, 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladlier than in cultured grove. 
“Where the thickest boughs are twining 
Of the greenest, darkest tree, 
There they plunge—the light declining, 
All may hear, and none may see: 
Fearless of the passing hoof, 
Hardly will they fleet aloof ; 
So they live, in modest ways, 
Trust entire, and ceaseless praise.” 


Thus sings the author of the ‘ Christian Year,’ of our Nightingale, 


* The nightingale is about six inches and a halfin length. Whole upper 
parts chestnut-brown ; under parts dull greyish-white ; beak and feet brown. 
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and all who have dwelt in places frequented by this bird, have paused to 
listen to its minstrelsy, sounding from the wood or shrubbery which 
bordered the highway. Not alone when the shadows of evening have 
brought their grey colouring to the wood or field is that strain to be 
heard ; but even at the brightest hour of morning, when, if we look up- 
ward, we may espy the small singer sitting on the bough, and mark the 
swelling of its throat, as it pours forth the full tide of song. 

But the song of the bird is so sweet in all its changes, and so loud too, 
that one can hardly believe it is uttered by so small a minstrel. Sometimes 
when one would fain sleep, that song has, in spite of our drowsiness, com- 
pelled us to listen. Now it seemed so plaintive, so deeply tender, as to 
justify the epithets of “melancholy bird” with which poets of all ages 
have so lavishly endowed the singer. But listen for awhile, and that 
melody has changed, and the “ merry nightingale,” the epithet of Chaucer, 
seems more appropriate, and we can for a moment believe with Coleridge,— 


“A melancholy bird! oh idle thought, 
In nature there is nothing melancholy : 
But some night-wandering man, whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor wretch, fill’d all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow,) he, and such as he, 
First named these notes a melancholy strain ; 
And many a poet echoes the conceit. 


“We may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! ’tis the merry nighjingale, 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast, thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 

“Far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other's songs, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug, jug, 
And one more piping sound, more sweet than all, 
Stirring the air with such wild harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day.” 


The low piping melodious strain which the poet describes as varying the 
jug, jug, jug of the nightingale, is we}l expressed by its rustic term of 
blowing. But most persons who have listened often to the bird, will 
admit with the son of the poet, Hartley Coleridge, that at times, at least, 

“Ne’er on earth, was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy.” 
Both old and modern poets have been undoubtedly influenced by their 
classic associations in pronouncing the song of the nightingale a sad one ; 
yet the oldest of all, again and again, expressed its song by similar epithets, 
and, from Homer dow nwards, many have told the same tale, or, as our 
Coleridge would have it, «echoed the conceit.” Homer spoke of the 
tawny nightingale, that complains in leafy shades; and Hesiod and Virgil 
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have similar allusions. Horace calls it the sad, the grief-stricken, the love- 
lorn bird; and in later years Petrarch represented it as lamenting, and 
Tasso as deploring. ‘The Provencal and French poetry, as Hallam has 
remarked, ‘‘ became filled with monotonous common-places, among which 
the tedious descriptions of spring, and the everlasting nightingale, are 
eminently tu be reckoned ;” and from the poetry of the Troubadours might 
be selected abundant passages, in which our bird was singing the saddest 
of songs. Sir Fnilip Sydney tells of the nightingale, which 
“Sings out her woes, a thorne her song-book making.” 


And the whole poem, commonly attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
which more probably came from the pen of Richard Barnfield, describes 
the poor bird as “ all forlorn” and singing the “ dolefullest ditty,” till, as 
he says— 

“ Her grief so lively shown, 
Made me think upon my own.” 

But, however the question of its sadness may be viewed, all will agree 
that the song of the nightingale is the best and sweetest, that it has the 
most variety and the greatest compass, of that of any of the minstrels of 
the wood. Sixteen burdens are said to be clearly reckoned in this song, 
which are well determined by the first and last notes. Nor does this bird, 
like our other songsters, ever repeat itself. It gives us something original 
at each passage, or if it “‘ resumes the same, it is always with new accents 
and added embellishments.” The editor of Cuvier’s “‘ Régne Animal” 
says, that the bird can “sustain the song uninterrupted during twenty 
seconds; and the sphere which its voice can fill is at least a mile in 
diameter. Song is so peculiarly the attribute of this species, that even the 
female possesses it; less strong and varied, it is true, than that of the male ; 
but as to the rest, entirely resembling it: even in its dreaming sleep, the 
nightingale warbles.” 

It will, perhaps, rather amuse the reader to see in what manner that 
good observer of birds, Bechstein, describes, in written characters, the 
rich variety of our bird’s notes, though we imagine that Coleridge’s poetic 
description of the singing will, after all, better convey some idea of it, to 
any who may never have chanced to listen to the nightingale’s song. 
Happily, only the task of penning it down falls upon the writer, or the 
difficulties of pronouncing it might deter from any effort. ‘‘ Tiod, tiof, 
tio, tioi—Spe, tio, squa—Tid, tid, tid, tid, tid, tid, tio, tix—Coutio, 
coutio, coutio, coutio—Squé, squé, squé, squo—Tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, 
tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzi—Corror, tiou, squa, pipiqui—Zozoz0z0z020202020z020- 


Tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, dzi—Dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, 
dlo, dlo, dlo—-Quio, tr rrrrrrrr itz—Lu, lu, lu, lu, ly, ly, ly, ly, lié lié lié, 
lié lié. Quio didl li lulylie—Hagurr, gurr, quipio—Coui, coui, coui, 
coui, qui, qui, qui, gai, gui, gui—Goll, goll, goll, goll, guia hadadoi— 
Couigui, horr, ha diadia dill si--Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze couar 
no dze hoi--Quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, ti—Ki, ki, ki, io, io, 
io, ioioioio ki—Lu ly li le lai la leu lo, didl io quia—Kigaigaigaigaigai- 
gaigai guiagaigaigai couior dzio dzio pi.” 

But turning from the description of the strain thus written down by our 
enthusiastic German, we may pause to inquire how it is that the song is 
really so mellow. Syme has remarked, that the notes of soft-billed birds, 
in general, are “ finely-toned, mellow, and plaintive; while those of the 
hard-billed species are characterised by sprightliness, cheerfulness, and 
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rapidity.” This difference, he says, proceeds from the construction of the 
voeal organs. “ Asa large pipe of an organ produces a more deep and, 
mellow-toned note than a small pipe, so the windpipe of the nightingale, 
which is wider than that of the canary, sends forth a deeper and more mel- 
low-toned note.” Thus the soft, round, mellow notes of this delicious 
singer, are to be ascribed to the width of the windpipe. 

The nightingale comes to our island at the close of April or the begin- 
ning of May, and quits us for southern climates at the end of August or 
commencement of September. ‘The male birds arrive a few days before 
the females, and no sooner do these last reach the woods than a welcome 
of loud song greets their coming. These songs by day and night may be 
heard in full chorus during May and June ; but after this time the voice 
of the nightingale seems gone, and when his mate no longer needs its 
cheering influences a strange croaking noise succeeds, as if our bird were 
hoarse from the effects of cold ; ; varied occasionally by a snapping noise 
made by the beak, which would seem to be a tone of anger or defiance. 
Now and then, during August, the young male birds which were hatched 
in the preceding spring, seem warbling as if practising their songs against 
another summer. 

The nightingale, general as it is in many counties, is very local in its 
distribution. It is abundant in the southern part of England, and is well 
known in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Essex. It is rarely found in the middle 
and northern counties, except in one or two spots in Yorkshire, where it is 
described as somewhat more frequent ; and in Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, and Lancashire, as well as in Cornwall and Devonshire, it seems 
unknown. There are no nightingales in Ireland, and if any are ever seen 
in Wales, they are but occasional visitors to the southern counties. Many 
attempts have been made to introduce the bird in various spots ; and though 
little success attended the efforts, yet Mr. Sweet considers that there is no 
doubt that the experiment might be made successfully in any place where 
there was a good cover of underwood, and plenty of insects, if the eggs 
were hatched by any of the tribe to which they are nearly related. ‘He 
thinks that the Redstart would be a good parent. 

The nightingale is naturally a timid and retiring bird, haunting the 
thick foliage of the woods, or the deep recesses of some copse with a good 
growth of shrubs. The neighbourhood of a purling stream seems preferred 
by it, and it delights in a hill-side where a natural echo is found to the 
song. ‘The nest is skilfully concealed in some thick bushes not far from 
the “ground, or is placed on the ground in a little hole, which the builder 
can find adapted to its purpose. It is loosely composed, so much so that, 
as Mr. Yarrell observes, it is generally necessary to pass a piece of thread 
or string several times around it, before removing it, if one wishes to pre- 
serve its natural form. It is made by placing a few ‘dead leaves of the oak 
or hornbeam in the hollow, with dried grasses; and, when near streams, 
with pieces of rushes; while the lining is made of fibrous roots. Some- 
times the “‘ poet bird” displays an extraordinary taste in the selection of 
materials; and Mr. Murray describes a nest which he found, composed 
wholly of those skeleton leaves, which in spring and autumn lie scattered 
in woods and gardens, consisting only of the fibres, from which the green 
portion has been separated by sun and rain. As these leaves are not to be 
found everywhere, the little bird must have taken some pains to gratify her 
taste in arranging her home. The eggs are four or five in number, of an 
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olive brown colour. The young birds make their appearance in June ; 
after which we seldom hear the nightingale, or if he sings at all, it is w ith 
little spirit and vigour. 

This bird has generally two or three favourite trees near its nest, where 
it sings its sweetest songs, keeping all the time a watchful eye on its family. 
In the course of about a fortnight after the nestlings are hatched, they are 
covered with feathers, and, though unable to fly, they will quit the nest, 
jumping from twig to twig, after the parent birds. Sometimes when a 
wanderer through the wood comes near the well-guarded nest, the nightin- 
gale will practise some little art to wile him away from the spot. A 
naturalist, who was one day tempted to enter a copse, in pursuit of an 
azure butterfly, was attracted by the melodies of a nightingale close at his 
side. “The singing,” says Mr. Conway, ‘‘ was in one continuous incessant 
and uninterrupted melody ; there were none of those frequent breaks which 
are so characteristic of the song of the nightingale when heard at a little 
distance ; it was one incessant warble. I can hardly call it a warble, 
either; it was one unceasing effort ; so much so, that I stood perfectly 
astonished, and at a loss to conceive how it was possible for so small a 
creature to exert itself so mightily.” This listener soon began to think 
that the nest must be near, and he determined to watch the bird closely in 
order to discover it. ‘This, however, was a very difficult matter, and he was 
at one time nearly giving up his search as useless, for whenever he entered 
the copse, no matter from what opening, there was the sweet minstrel close 
by him, and hopping from spray to spray, and bush to bush, thus leading 
him round about the wood at its will. He had just desisted from the 
attempt, when, by accident, he found the nest ; and he then perceived that 
whichever way that song had led him, it was always away from the dwell- 
ing of the bird. 

‘No bird is more easily caught than the nightingale. As it sings well in 
confinement, great numbers are taken during the first week after their 
arrival in this country, by the bird-catchers, especially i in Surrey, as bird- 
fanciers consider the nightingale from that county to excel peculiarly in 
tone. This practice, of course, lessens considerably the chorus which 
would else be left to render the music of our woodlands delightful to the 
inhabitant of the Great Metropolis, who, after the cares and anxieties of 
city life, may wander during evening in the neighbourhood to listen to the 
soothing sounds of nature. It has been observ ed, too, that the nightingale, 
more than almost any other bird which builds near London, is liable to 
have its young ones destroyed by cats, as directly the morning dawns, the 
younglings commence such a perpetual clamour for food, that their enemy 
is attracted by it to the nest. The nightingale, when in captivity, wiil 
easily learn various airs whistled to it by the mouth, or played on a 
flageolet ; but it loses, in so doing, its own exquisite song. It is, indeed, 
during its first year of confinement, very apt to imitate any song which it 
may hear; so that those who keep this bird find it necessary to place it 
near a good singer of its own species, and by proper care and training, a 
nightingale may be kept in song for three months together. Mr. Y arrell 
informs us that he was told by a successful keeper of nightingales, that a 
bird of his had sung for one hundred and fourteen successive days. After 
one or two years of captivity, however, the execution begins to fail, and 
instead of one long melody, the song is broken into snatches, It is said 
that when this occurs, if freedom is granted to the poor bird in the month 
of May, it will regain its rich sweet song, when, amid its natural haunts, 
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it has breathed the invigorating air. of the woods, and felt all its longings 
to fly and migrate in its own power of accomplishment. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a nightingale sings well for about five or six seasons, after 
which its voice becomes broken. 

The nightingale is often so much attached to its owner when kindly 
treated, as that it will suffer none but its master or mistress to feed it; 
and it has been known to pine away and die, when tended by others. As 
it is thus exclusive in its attachment, so it is exceedingly jealous if the 
caresses of its master are bestowed upon any rival bird. Nor is this the 
only form in which its jealousy exhibits itself. It cannot bear a rival 
singer. ‘“‘ His motto,” says Mr. Kidd, “is, Aut Cesar, aut nullus. He 
will admit no rivals near the throne. Hence, to keep two of these birds in 
one room would be ridiculous. ‘The same extraordinary failing prevails in 
most of our warblers. If outdone in song, they frequently fall dead from 
off their perches. Some of these rival musicians, be it known, do not 
weigh more than a quarter of an ounce. When, therefore, it is considered 
desirable to keep several nightingales, let each occupy a different apart- 
ment. By this precaution not any one of the birds will be put down or 
silenced, and each one will sing without having his temper ruffled. It is 
sometimes a hard matter to restore the serenity of these ‘ enraged musicians,’ 
even when the rage smoulders.” 

The nightingale has been known to die of regret at the change of 
masters ; while some, which have been offered liberty, and sent forth into 
the woods, have willingly come back to captivity. But this may arise 
from the great dislike to any change which is so marked in the character 
of this bird. If only removed from its accustomed situation to another, 
even in the same apartment, it becomes restless and sad, and ceases its 
melody. It would dash itself to pieces if placed in an ordinary cage, 
where the light came to it on all sides; but when kept in shadow, it, in 
the course of time, consoles itself for its loss of liberty by singing and 
eating with remarkable voraciousness; yet a caged nightingale must ever 
be an object of commiseration. 

The name of our bird is derived from night, and the Saxon galan, to 
sing. The Italians call it Rossignuolo, and the French Rossignol. It is 
the Nachtigall of the Germans. It is rather remarkable, that, though the 
nightingale is little known in Wales, Pennant has given the old Welsh 
word Eos among his list of its names. 

The Eastern nightingale, the bulbul of the poets, whose love for the 
rose is so common an Oriental fable, like our-bird, sings during night. 
Its voice is stronger, and can be heard at a far greater distance, but it 
wants the mellow roundness of tone of the sweet bird of our woods. 

HOPE. 
But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope, enchanted, smil’d and wav’d her golden hair. 
CoLLIns. 
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CAVERNS. 


Amone the grand and beautiful features of the globe are caverns, or 
natural hollows in the solid crust of the earth, which are found of greater 
or less extent in most countries. Some of them are wide clefts in the rocks, 
which appear to have been torn asunder by some powerful agency ; others 
form a series of grottoes, connected by passages ; while a third sort admit 
aaylight at both ends, and are frequently traversed by rivers. Some of 
these caverns are formed by the constant action of water on limestone or 
gypsum rocks ; others are evidently due to voleanic agency. The immense 
size and extent of many natural caverns have caused them to be highly 
celebrated. The cave of Fredericshall, in Norway, is said to be eleven 
thousand feet deep. In the north-west of Georgia is a cave fifty feet high 
and one hundred wide, which has been explored to the distance of several 
miles. Caverns are frequently adorned in the most magnificent manner 
with stalactites and basaltic columns. Among these are the celebrated 
grotto of Antiparos in the Greek Archipelago, the entrance to which, as 
seen by torchlight, appears studded with diamonds and precious stones ; 
and, in our own country, the cave of Fingal in Staffa, and the Peak Cavern, 
in Derbyshire. Some caverns exhale noxious vapours: the most remark- 
able example is that of the Grotto del Cane, near Naples. 

But the most magnificent as well as extensive cavern in Europe is that 
known by the name > of the Grotto of Adelsberg, in Austria. The entrance 
to this cave is situated about a mile out of the village of Adelsberg, at a 
point where the river Poik disappears beneath a limestone rock. The 
entrance for visitors is a small hole above this. Ata distance of nearly 
two hundred yards from the mouth, a noise of rushing waters is heard, and 
the Poik may be seen, by the light of a torch, struggling along at a con- 
siderable distance below, and on a sudden a vast hall, one hundred feet 
high, and more than three hundred feet long, called the Dome, is entered. 
The river having dived under the wall of rock on the outside, here re- 
appears for a short space, and is then lost in the bowels of the mountain. 
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The dome is “‘ but the vestibule of the most magnificent of all the temples 
which Nature has built for herself in the region of the night.” Rude 
steps cut in the rock lead down the sloping sides of this chamber to the 
level of the river, which is crossed by a wooden bridge ; and the opposite 
wall is scaled by means of a similar flight of steps. Here the visitor enters 
the newly-discovered part of the cavern, consisting of a range of chambers 
varying in size, but by far the most interesting, from the variety, beauti- 
ful purity, and quantity of their stalactites. Sometimes uniting with a 
stalagmite below, they form a pillar worthy to support a cathedral ; at 
others, a crop of minute spicule gises from the floor; now a cluster of 
slender columns reminds one of the tracery of the Gothic chapel, or of 
the twinings and interlacings of the ascending and descending branches of 
the banyan-tree. The fantastic shapes of some masses have given rise to 

various names applied ‘by the guides, according to the likeness which they 
imagine they can @sase an them to real objects—such as the throne, the 
pulpit, the butdher’s ghep, the two hearts, the bell, whieh resounds 
almost like metal, amd the curtain, a very singular mass about an inch 
thick, spreading out to an extent of several square yards, perfectly re- 
sembling a piece of drapery, and beautifully transparent. The stalactical 
matter pervades almost every part of the cavern; it paves the floor, hangs 
in pendants from the roof, coats and plasters the wall, cements together 
fallen masses of rock, forms screens, partitions, and pillars. The only 
sound in the remote chambers is produced by the fall of the drops of water 
charged with lime, which is found to tip each hanging mass, forming an 
ascending spire or stalagmite on the spot where it descends. One of the 
long suite of chambers, larger and loftier than the rest, and with a more 
even floor, is converted once a year into a ball-room. On that occasion 
the peasant lads and lasses assemble from miles round, and the gloomy 
vaults re-echo with sounds of mirth and music.* 

Many caverns of volcanic origin exist in Iceland. The most remark- 
able of these is called Surtshellir, or the Black Cavern. It is also called 
the Cave of the Robbers, from a tradition, that it was formerly occupied 
by successive bands of robbers. It was situated towards the west of 
the island, in a valley which has been filled up with molten lava: the ap- 
proach to it is by a large chasm, formed by the falling in of the crust of 
the lava. The mouth of the cavern appears as a dark opening: it is 
thirty-six feet high and fifty-four feet wide; which dimensions the cavern 
retains for more than two-thirds of its length, which is upwards of five 
thousand feet. When Dr. Henderson visited this place it was filled to 
a considerable height with snow, beyond which extended a rugged tract 
of large angular pieces of lava which had fallen from the vault. The 
darkness was so great, that, with all the light afforded by two large torches, 
the cave could not be surveyed distinctly, yet beautiful black volcanic 
stalactites could be discerned hanging from the spacious vault. The sides 
of the cave had run into vitrified stripes, apparently formed by the flowing 
of the stream of Java. Farther on in the cave were entrances to other 
subterranean passages of an immense size, which, it is supposed, had formed 
the asylum for banditti in ancient times. About ten feet from the bottom 
of the cave was a long stone wall, visibly made by the hand of man. 
Within its enclosure was a room of thirty feet in length by fifteen feet in 
breadth, the floor of which was strewed with the finest volcanic sand. 


* Murray’s ‘Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany.’ 
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This probably formed the sleeping-place of the inhabitants of the cave 
The vault was hung with beautiful stalactites, reflecting the light in a 
splendid manner. One of the divisions of this cavern represented in the 
preceding view produces a very striking effect. It is an ice-grotto, and is 
thus described by Dr. Henderson :—“ ‘The roof and sides of the cave were 
decorated with the most superb icicles, crystallized in every possible form, 
many of which rivalled in minuteness the finest zeolites, while from the icy 
floor rose pillars of the same substance, assuming all the curious and 
fantastic shapes imaginable, and mocking the proudest specimens of art.” 


WILD FLOWERS. 


GERMANDER SPEEDWELL—( Veronica chamedrys). 


Tunis flower is often, by persons little acquainted with plants, called the 
forget-me-not. In some places it is called cat’s-eye; but it is one of the 
numerous family of the speedwells. These plants, whether growing in field 
or garden, may all be known from many others by this peculiarity, that the 
blossom, which is cleft into four segments, has always the lower segment 
narrower than the rest. We have no less than eighteen wild kinds. They 
are all blue or flesh-coloured flowers; but the germander is the largest of 
all the common species. Among our spring flowers it is most conspicuous, 
its brilliant blue blossoms lying like gems among the bright May grass. 
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At that time— 
“The gorse is yellow on the heath, 
The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
The oak is budding, and, beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will wear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May.” 

Though an early-blooming flower, yet some of its tribe are earlier still. 
Thus the ivy-leaved speedwell, with light blue blossoms, and leaves shaped 
like those of the ivy, is very common in cultivated lands and among 
hedges, and, if March is fine, it may be found then, while it is sure to be 
abundant in April. Country people call it winter weed ; but the procum- 
bent speedwell, a plant with very small blue blossoms, and stems which lie 
along the ground, is the first of all the speedwells, and comes amidst the 
winds and rains of early spring-time. ‘The speedwells are not now con- 
sidered to possess medicinal properties; but they were once believed to 
yield valuable remedies, and were called by the Dutch Honour-and-praise. 
Several of the species grow in streams and water-courses. ‘That common 
flower of the stream-side, the brook-lime speedwell, with its smooth fleshy 
leaves and brilliant blue flowers, was formerly eaten in salads. Its pungent 
leaves are still mingled with water-cresses, and sold in Scotland. This plant 
is called by botanists Veronica beccabunga, and appears to have derived 
its name from the Flemish beck-pungen-mouth-smart. 


BOOKS. 


Many books require no thought from those who read them, and for a 
simple reason—they make no demand upon those who wrote them. Plays 


and romances, says ‘I’. Browne, sell as well as books of devotion, but with 
this difference—more people read the former than buy them, and more buy 
the latter than read them. He who loves not books before he comes to 
thirty years of age, says Lord Clarendon, will hardly love them enough 
afterwards to understand them. ‘There is most profit, and truly most plea- 
sure also, to be gained from the books which make us think the most : and 
where the difficulties have once been overcome, these are the books which 
have struck the deepest root, not only in the memory and understanding, 
but likewise in the affections. 


THE DEATHBED. 


“We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“So silently she seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


“Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
“For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours,” Hoop. 





